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any feeling of restraint in giving out "this unfavorable estimate," until 
some other ethnologist has taken the initatiive. We trust that this 
inertia of Mr. Hewitt will now be overcome and that we may be prevented 
from getting into further sloughs of error by his speedy publication of 
his own version of the "Constitution of the Five Nations." We feel 
sure that the faults of our own attempt will but add to the luster of the 
greater work that is to come. 

Like Kipling's hero in The Neolithic Age, I feel, as I survey the bulky 
criticism of my bulletin, as if " . . . a rival of Solutre told the tribe my 
style was outre. . . ." But I am consoled, as every ethnologist must be 
who finds dozens of versions of myths and "constitutions," in the last 
verse of the poem, and for a pleasant thought, I present it to my critics. 

Here is wisdom for your use, as I learned it when the moose 

And reindeer roared where Paris roars tonight 
There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 

And — every — single — one — of — them — is — right. 

Arthur C. Parker 
New York State Museum, 
Albany, New York 

Culture Contact and Migration versus Independent Origin: 
A Plea for more Light 

In his review in this journal 1 of a volume on Oceanic mythology of 
which I am guilty, and more especially in a more recent discussion of it 
published elsewhere, 2 Dr. Lowie has taken a stand on the question of 
culture contact and migration versus independent origin that seems to 
call for a few words of explanation on his part. The matter at issue is 
one of such general importance and interest, and Dr. Lowie's ■ most 
recent statements are so puzzling, that it would seem in order for him to 
bear witness somewhat more fully, to the faith that is in him. 

Somewhat hesitatingly in this journal, but with complete assurance 
in his latest review, Dr. Lowie declares that explanations of cultural 
similarities and differences as due in any measure to migrations (or even 
culture contact!) are woefully out of date — he suggests indeed, that 
no sane person nowadays even condescends to consider such a discarded 
and worn out hypothesis, which is after all but a "curious disease" 
which has infected ethnological thinking during the last decade. For 
those who will persist in such puerile explanations, it is clear that Dr. 

1 American Anthropologist (n. s.), vol. 19, pp. 86-88. 

2 The New Republic, vol. xm, no. 166 (Jan. 5, 1918), pp. 288-289. 
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Lowie feels only pity. Now everyone knows that a reviewer must be 
magisterial, but I must confess to a certain amusement at finding one 
so loftily denouncing, when used by others, an explanation he so constantly 
employs with telling effect himself; and who, after gravely rebuking 
an unfortunate author for "contradiction and confusion," himself sins 
egregiously in this very fashion a few sentences further on! 

During the last few years Dr. Lowie has studied with great success 
the social organization of the Plains tribes. With rare skill he has 
analyzed the complexities of the military and other societies, has com- 
pared their forms in different tribes, and in a final summary paper, 
admirably drawn his conclusions as to the origin, growth, and spread of 
these interesting institutions. In all of this work he has constantly 
employed these very principles of culture contact and the influence of 
migration, which he so loudly decries when applied by another to Oceanic 
problems. On almost every page of his final summary, existing condi- 
tions are explained as due to borrowing or adoption consequent on direct 
or indirect contact, and these contacts, relied upon to explain the facts, 
are frequently substantiated and vouched for by reference to known or 
hypothetical tribal movements. On such evidence, amply confirmed 
by a mass of data on the material culture, mythology, language, etc., 
we have come to regard the Plains area as one in which, in addition to 
local developments, there has been extensive mingling of cultural ele- 
ments, in part at least due to migrations. Now this is precisely the case 
in Oceania. A vast mass of evidence exists to show that the peoples of 
this whole region are, to a far greater extent than in the Plains, racially 
complex, and that the existing cultural conditions are the result of wide- 
spread borrowings and popular movements. To brand, therefore, as 
absurd, an hypothesis that the two sharply contrasted types of cosmogony 
in Polynesia are the result, in large part, of the mingling and interaction 
of two successive migratory waves, is, to say the least, amazing — the 
more so in that the type attributed to one of these waves, shows such 
demonstrable relationship to the form still retained by those members 
of the group yet remaining in their earlier western home. In view, 
moreover, of the critic's constant employment of the same hypothesis 
in his own field, his position seems quite illogical. 

Dr. Lowie's denial of the necessity or even the value, of any con- 
sideration of culture contacts or migrations in dealing with mythological 
problems in the Polynesian area is the more perplexing in view of his 
statements in the very next paragraph. In this he declares that the 
author has committed the unpardonable sin — he did not tabulate all 
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similarities and analogies between Oceanic and American mythologies, 
to the end that some light might be thrown on the "question whether 
New World culture was deeply or at all affected by contact with alien 
civilization"! In other words, Dr. Lowie recognizes the possible in- 
fluence in America (of necessity as the result of culture contacts or migra- 
tions) of Oceanic cultures, which would thus explain certain well known 
and puzzling resemblances between the two areas. He thus admits in 
this instance the validity of the explanation which he denies in the Oceanic 
area where it is, on general principles, far more probable. In one 
breath thus the author is soundly berated for daring to suggest, that a 
complex mythology may owe much of its complexity to a blending of 
elements as a result of direct or indirect contacts brought about by 
migration, in an area moreover, where many such contacts and move- 
ments are proven; in the next he is just as strongly condemned for not 
discussing at length and furnishing data upon similar supposed contacts 
and migrations, where none have ever been shown! May we not ask 
in the interests of clear thinking, that Dr. Lowie decide whether he will 
run with the hare or cry with the hounds! To try to do both at once 
usually leads to disaster. 

The reviewer offers, however, not only destructive but constructive 
criticism. Having discarded as beneath contempt the theory of a dual 
origin for Polynesian cosmogonic myths, he vouchsafes to reveal to us 
only true faith. He accepts without reservation the conclusion that the 
evolutionary type is, in Polynesia, more ancient than the "creationist" 
form — indeed questions the sanity of anyone who should think other- 
wise — and then accounts for the origin of the former type, by declaring 
it to be a "superstructure of fine-spun metaphysical abstractions" 
built by "a priestly caste" on "the foundation furnished by the my- 
thology of the laity." Now if, as he states, "intra-tribal causes" are 
amply sufficient to account for all the phenomena, and there is "not 
the slightest reason" for "dragging in" any extra-Polynesian influences, 
then the two admittedly different types of cosmogony must be the result 
of a differentiation in an isolated community, of an originally single 
type — the one must be the surviving beliefs of the "laity," the other the 
airy structure reared upon this by the priests. But alas! we are told 
that no "sane" person can doubt but that the metaphysical evolutionary 
type preceded in point of time, the "creationist" form — on which we are 
now told it was erected and out of which it grew! I must confess that 
I cannot quite follow here Dr. Lowie's dialectic, and cannot but have a 
suspicion that such "pitfalls" of "contradiction and confusion" might 
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have been "avoided by a very simple device, which might be heeded 
by ethnologists generally" — that of looking where you are going! 

At this point, however, I am suddenly overcome by remorse — perhaps 
I have done Dr. Lowie a grave injustice and have quite falsely accused 
him of "contradiction and confusion." Perhaps we are talking about 
different things. When he speaks of a "creationist" type, he may mean, 
not what I have spoken of as the "creative" form, but rather that old 
Maori conception in which for the greater gods, no ancestry at all is 
given; although why the term "creationist" should be used for this is 
not clear. If that is the case, and that is what he means by "creationist," 
then I might agree *with him that there is no necessity for bringing in any 
dual element, and that the evolutionary metaphysical type may be in 
New Zealand a local outgrowth of this — as I have indeed suggested! 
(p. 10). But even if this is what he means by the "creationist" type, 
a moment's reflection will make it clear that the true faith still requires 
of its believers unquestioning acceptance of the theory that the result 
precedes the cause, the child is father of the parent, and that the builder 
should first rear his airy spires and then proceed to put the foundations 
under them! Further, if by "creationist" the old Maori form is meant, 
Dr. Lowie directly misrepresents me, for far from saying that the evolu- 
tionary type antedates this, on the page mentioned this "creationist" 
type is referred to as "a survival of the older New Zealand belief," 
and the evolutionary form is contrasted with it as a "later development." 
Just what Dr. Lowie's meaning is in this whole matter seems doubtful, 
and he would appear to be in a dilemma, for either he has trapped him- 
self in a contradiction, or he has read his text carelessly and unwittingly 
misrepresented his author's views. Can he suggest a tertium quid? 

Apart, however, from all unimportant and petty detail, there is 
here a real question of far-reaching importance. If Dr. Lowie is con- 
vinced that the two types of cosmogonie myths in Polynesia as I have 
defined them, owe their divergence in no degree whatsoever to the inter- 
action of two or more different currents of thought, brought into Poly- 
nesia directly and indirectly as a result of migrations, but have developed 
in isolation out of a single original type through the working only of 
"speculative fancy," I am sure there are others beside myself who 
would welcome a somewhat more specific and detailed exposition of his 
theory. This must, of course, if it is to supplant the other hypothesis, 
explain not only the peculiar distribution of these two special features 
within the Polynesian and Oceanic areas, but must also account, at 
least as well as the other theory, for the observed characteristics and 
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distribution of the other types of myths. For, if the varied forms of 
cosmogonic tales are purely of local " intra-tribal " growth, why should 
there be any need to invoke other than "intra-tribal causes" to account 
for differences observed in other elements of the mythology? Or, for 
that matter, in any aspect of Polynesian culture? The apparent con- 
sequences of Dr. Lowie's theory are thus seen to be really momentous, 
for it necessitates the assumption that the Polynesian area has been for 
a long period that rarest of anthropological regions — a veritable mare 
clausum; an isolated area closed to all outside influences and developing 
its culture in complete seclusion. It must also be noted, that explicitly 
for New Zealand, and implicitly for the whole of Polynesia, Dr. Lowie 
further assumes a "homogeneous population"; indeed he could hardly 
do otherwise in view of his denial of all migrations. If his postulate is 
true, it has, of course, a very important bearing upon the whole question. 
Inasmuch, however, as this assumption of homogeneity directly contra- 
dicts currently accepted opinions, together with the mass of accessible 
facts, Dr. Lowie must have at his disposal new and very important data 
to warrant him in his conclusions, and it is certainly incumbent upon him 
to produce these for the benefit of other students. 

R. B. Dixon 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



